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magazine will thus get this valuable 
information The information as tw 
manuscript requirements is furnished directly by the 
editors of the different publications. 

Before submitting manuscripts to any publication 
it in advisable to secure a sample copy. 
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MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS. 


As soon as you begin to write, begin to 
study the magazines. Buy several a month. 
lf your bank account will not allow for this 
luxury, go to the library, borrow last month’s 
issues from your friends, or cultivate the smile 
of some convenient news-stand proprietor. 
Whichever you do, — study — study — study 
each publication, and tabulate its character- 
istics. You will find the different publications 
as varied and individual as the shops along the 
avenue. 

When I first began to write my friends 


were pessimistic. “It is easy enough to 
write,” said they, “but only the called of the 
gods sell.” I assure you that I have had 
little time or inclination to muse with the 
mythical ones, yet during the past seven years 
fifty-three stories have gone forth, fifty-one 
of which have been sold. The first story was 
accepted on its maiden trip, not because it was 
an unusual bit of imagination, for I am not a 
genius, but simply a practical, consistent 
worker. That story sold, I am sure, because 
it was sent to a magazine that used material 
of which it was a type. 

Some one has said that the success of a 
story depends upon three things. First, the 
author must have faith in the product itself ; 
second, he must have hope for its ultimate 
success ; and third, he must have charity for 
the editor who reads it. That is good, but 
faith, hope, and charity will not persuade the 
editor of the Review of Reviews or the Geo- 
logical Magazine to buy your love story, no 
matter how worthy it is. You must know 
where to send your manuscript, and some- 
thing, too, about the when, if you wish to 
taste of success. 

Secondly, — a suggestion not in any meas- 
ure secondary to the first, —I count it almost 
impossible to sell manuscripts without the aid 
of some such publication as THE WRITER. It 
is to the pen worker what the stock report is 
to the broker and the mortality tables are ‘+o 
the insurance agent. It is the pulse—and in 
any line of business to be successful one must 
keep the hand and the heart near the throb of 
action. 

Following these two suggestions, you will 
make it a habit, when you are writing a story, 
to have a certain group of magazines in mind, 
and having them thus in mind, your work will 
fit itself to the needs and policies of that 
group. Very often while a story is still work- 
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ing itself about in my mind, its destination is 
foreseen. That was true of “The Testing,” 
which appeared in the Mother’s Magazine for 
February, and also of an article sold recently 


to Child Welfare. If you are going into busi- 


ness, whether it is the business of story writ- 
ing or something else, you must employ busi- 
ness sense and business methods to gct busi- 
ness results. Blanche Young McNeal. 


Denver, Colo. 





PREPARATION FOR PROOFREADING — Il. 


The habit of analysis will grow stronger, as 
one pursues this preliminary course in training 
for proofreading. For an example, take 
either Stevenson’s “The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” or Matthew Arnold’s 
“ Sweetness and Light,” and see first if any 
superfluous words can be cut, or a sentence 
rephrased, to shorten it ; then see if a slight 
addition here or there would enhance or vi- 
talize the subject, or the matter more 
clearly. Try “ The Ancient Mariner” also, as 
a poem which brooks little interference with 
its form. 


state 


Yet in almost any masterpiece one may come 
upon striking infelicities. 
terita ” 
“Now the fruiterer next 
pewterer ”’ — about as bad as if 
like Mark Twain should say : “ 
was next door to the tinker.’ 
his “ Blithedale Romance ” 


“Pre- 
writes : 
the 
an American 


Ruskin, in 
Recollections ), 


door to 


( Boyhood 


was 


Now the dago 
Hawthorne in 
speaks of ‘ 
jeweled pin gleaming among her hair,” and 
we have in an article on Balzac in the Nine- 
teenth Century After “ Balzac’s 
tunate publication lasted three 
being placed as synony- 
mous with attempt, a noun use found nowhere 
in authoritative 


‘a richly 


and 
tentative at 


unfor- 


years ” — tentative 
works of reference. One 
must watch carefully for technical words : 
“the piedmont plain of South Carolina,” not 
Piedmont ; the uncapitalized form being geo- 
logical for “ foot-of-the-mountain.” Mayhap 
next day you are reading Milton, and find his 
sonnet “ Pieniont, thy woes,” etc. ; due to an 
old form of the really proper name Piedmont 
in Italy. You note also Milton uses 


“rime” 
for rhyme, and “ammiral” for admiral — 


good spellings of his day and environment, as 


dictionaries will show. If a sentence is given 
about pink or pale-green sapphire, you may 
query it ; but excepting the ruby and emerald, 
the precious stones run oftentimes to fantastic 
colors. You may have in history some state- 
nent as to a certain senator who was Presi- 
dent for a day —just twenty-four hours be- 
tween Saturday at midnight March 3-4, the 
fourth being Sunday — and the President-elect 
not taking the oath until 
March 5. Who could it 


what President's 


Monday, 
have And 
lasted without a 
break through his four-years’ administration ? 
Only one case is recorded. 

Have you ever heard of the Unaka Moun- 
tains ? It is the correct name for the Great 
Smoky range. are strong on 
capital cities —is Sitka or Juneau a capital at 
present, and where ? Or a sentence may read 
like this : “The huertas of Mexico 
great production of cherries.” 


early 
been ? 
cabinet 


Perhays you 


have a 
One resolves 
to cap the H — then remembers suddenly 
“ huerta, hortus horticulture, ” 
and it comes triumphantly —“ all right, 
dens’ of Mexico !” 


‘ var- 
The agreeing (or dis 
and verb sometimes seem 
“The ethics of the 
book therefore inculcates” — exactly right, 
after a moment's thought. On the other hand, 
we have been ( and 
printing ) “ Himalayas, ” “ Chippewas, ” 
“Ojibways.” The plural is without the final 
“s”—and this applies, with Indian tribes, to 
consonant endings as well: “The Pequot 
were well established at Glen Hill,” etc. If 
you have anything to do with linotype opera- 
tors, watch for duplicate or omitted letters, es- 
pecially in words like threshold, withhold, 


agreeing ) subject 
to make trouble, as in 


accustomed to saying 








withal, transship, transubstantiate. 
prone to set up libary, satify, Renova, kimona, 
Atchinson, Peblo, for library, satisfy, Renovo, 
kimono, Atchison, Pueblo, because they care- 
lessly pronounce them so; they 
variably produce Jaurez 


They are 


almost in- 
instead of Juarez, 
and Landstrum for Landsturm, and often 
double the “t” in benefited. 

One of the requirements of library schools, 
I find, is proficiency in careful proofreading. 
This must be taught in such schools, if they 
expect a degree of efficiency —but examine 
the journals and bulletins and monographs put 
forth by library staff members, teachers and 
pupils both. One news item says: “ Mr. 
Jonathan Bickerstaff has left his position in 
Bienville Library, and enlisted in the war. He 
has joined a Canadian corp.” Inan article by 
a trained library worker we read: “The 
books were nearly all given out in a couple 
of hours the balance went quickly.” 
( Guess she had n't read Lowell’s Introduction 
to the “ Biglow Papers.” ) 
called “ Spécial Libraries ” 
old-fashioned “ India instead of 
now the accepted form ; the 
monograph has the spelling “sub- 
aquaeous” ; one of the Library monthlies 
“Then the books began to take council 


In a publication 
the editor uses the 
rubber ” 
“india-rubber, ” 
same 


says : 
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together,” and gives George Borrow’s “ Lav- 
engro” as “I avengro.” An address by a prom- 
inent librarian contains the sentence, “ He was 
unable to read for two 
without some 
peace.” 
Enough of examples. 


hours consecutive 
donkey breaking in on his 


These cited are due 
to lack of analysis, failure of memory, suspen- 
sion of judgment — when, had the library 
worker’s faculties been alert, or the matter 
been given a careful second reading, many 
of the slips would have been saved from print. 
Revision would cancel, too, such blemishes as 
the frequent use of hackneyed expressions — 
this library work is replete with: “near 
future,” “an admitted fact,” “goes without 
saying,” “risen, phcoenix-like, from the ashes 
of the old.” Sometimes I feel willing to 
sacrifice all the newspapers in the country on 
account of this baneful phrase-making, that 


sticks in the mind like the wood-ticks on a 
garment ; but we must read six or more 
papers every day in order to keep track of 


world-movements and our own current his- 
tory, and most of the special articles in the 
literary monthlies and quarterlies, both 
knowledge of 


for 
English and for the great cur- 
rents of thought and of progress. 

Newark, N. J. 


Arthur Pemberton 





Don’t write that money is the root of all 
evil. What Timothy said is that the love of 
money is the root of all evil. 

If you have to say that a man is divorced, 
it really is not necessary to add “from his 
wife.” That is like making the common an- 
swer, “ No, it’s a girl,” to the question, “Is it 
a boy ?” 

In references to percentage many writers 
err. For example, the Boston Globe says : 
“Mayor Curley, in eighty-six times at the 
bat for his friends, has batted .1000 
landed single appointment.” 


and 
This 


every 





COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED. — XXXVIII. 










means, of course, that the mayor has had all 
his appointments — 100 per cent. — approved. 
Ninety-nine per cent., however, is written 
“99,” so that the numerical expression of 
100 per cent. should be “1.00,” or “ I.000,” 
if it is thought well to add two ciphers, as in 
baseball-standing tables. In the expression 
of percentage, “.1000” means ten per cent. 
The Globe paragrapher would have done bet- 
ter to write “1Ioo per cent.” 

In spite of the authority of so many boys, 
the arbitrator in a baseball game is an umpire, 
not ‘an empire. Edward B. Hughes. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may oc- 
cur to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

s . . 

The Authors’ League of America, which 
now has about 1,300 members, is considering 
the advisability of affiliating with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. The primary object 
is not to put authors in a better position in 
dealing with editors and publishers, but to get 


needed changes in the copyright laws and to 
bring the moving-picture managers to terms. 
The moving-picture magnates are very 
haughty, the scenario writers complain, and 
they are grasping, too. It is said, for instance, 
that an author gets from $500 to $1,500 for an 
idea or scenario which it costs the producer 
not more than $15,000 to prepare for use and 
from which the producer ultimately reaps not 
less than $35,000 net. “ What we want,” says 
Walking Delegate Buchanan, who represents 
the Federation of Labor in dealing with the 
authors, “is a uniform contract giving the 
author something like ten per cent, That is, 
for a picture which nets the producer or dis- 
tributer $35,000 the author should get at least 
$3,500.” If the authors become unionized, 
with practically all of the moving-picture em- 
ployees organized, the authors will be able to 
make their demands on the producers and :f 
the demands are not granted call out the other 
employees in the trade and thus tie it up as 
fast as a sailor’s knot. 


The possibilities of the scheme are manifold. 
It seems hardly likely that authors, though 
each may be provided with a union card, can 
ever be brought to an eight-hour day — par- 
ticularly those of them who conscientiously 
limit their daily hours of work to three or 
four —and a general strike of the writers of 
best sellers is hardly probable, however rapa- 
cious publishers may be, but the affiliation of 
literary and working men— not to say other 
working men — will of course add to the 
dignity of labor and promote a general feeling 
of brotherhood which will inevitably help the 
progress of mankind. There will be some 
difficulties that may be hard to overcome. 
It may be difficult to get the whole body of 
unionized authors to join in a sympathetic 
strike to help down-trodden plumbers and gas 
fitters to win, particularly if the authors have 
recently had any gas-fitting or plumbing done. 
The question of apprenticeship in the trade of 
authorship, again, will present certain prob- 
lems, and agreement on a uniform wage may 
not be reached without some protest from 
those whose books bring them automobile in- 
comes now, but labor omnia vincit, as the dic- 
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tionary says, and perhaps these difficulties may 
be overcome, with patient thought. At any rate, 
unjust editors and publishers, as well as the 
moving-picture magnates, ought to tremble 
some. 

. a . 

The secretary of the Authors’ League says : 
“We feel that with the backing of the 2,500,- 
ooo members of the American Federation of 
Labor our efforts to improve conditions in the 
literary world will obtain a more respectful 
hearing. Broadly speaking, the relations of 
authors with publishers and theatrical and 
motion-picture managers hitherto have been 
one-sided. What we aim to do is to make 
them two-sided.” Some opposition to the 
scheme has developed among authors who do 
not give it their unqualified approval, but 
those who advocate affiliation feel sure that 
in due time the Authors’ League will be a 
union body, duly organized. At all events, the 
project is going to be submitted in a mail 
referendum to the members of the league, but 
as the next league meeting, under the consti- 
tution, cannot be held until October, no im- 


mediate decisive action can be taken. 


Henry James once got a direct criticism 
from Robert Louis Stevenson, who wrote, 
after reading “Roderick Hudson”: “May 
I beg you, the next time the book is printed, 
to go over the sheets of the last few chapters 
and strike out ‘immense’ and ‘tremendous’ ? 
You have simply dropped them there like 
your pocket handkerchief ; all you have to 
do is to pick them up and pouch them and 
your room — what do I say ? your cathedral ! 
— will be swept and garnished. I am, dear 
sir, your delighted reader, R. L. S.” 


The head of the Macmillan Company, in a 
letter to the secretary of the American Li- 
brary Association, says that he has been led 
to believe that “one of the most pressing 
needs of the country at the present time in 
connection with literature and its publication 
and distribution is the need for some means 
or some practical channel through which the 
public may learn to discriminate easily in re- 
gard to books and their comparative worth or 


worthlessness.” Apparently he doesn’t have 
a high opinion of newspaper book reviews. 


W. H. &. 





THE SCRAP BASKET. 


Olive A. Brown, in the May WRITER, very 
properly doubts the complete accuracy of Mr. 
Sabin’s sweeping statements regarding the 
hopelessness of the modern writer’s case. As 
an old seaman, I can promise the doubtful one 
that the doldrums Mr. Sabin speaks of are 
not long lasting ; the writer who will turn out 
the material which all editors need can be 
reasonably sure of a breeze to fill his or her 
sails, steady enough to ensure a pleasant pass- 
age even into that difficult port, a Secure In- 
come. 

Many of the things Mr. Sabin says are un- 
doubtedly true, to an extent; but, by and 
large, my own experience has been that it is 
possible to turn out a quarter of a million 
words of fiction in twelve months, and sell 
every word of it at a fair rate of remunera- 
tion. And what a sailor can do in this field, 
with a very imperfect education, and no other 
asset save a sort of obstinacy that refuses to 
see in a rejection slip a literary death war- 
rant, any other teller of tales, who can really 
tell a tale, can surely do. 

As for the pleasant little habit, which Mr. 
Sabin says some editors have, of hinting that 
a story does not quite suit but might be re- 
tained at a reduced price, etc., that has come 
into my experience once only. Then a story 
of mine was bought, at one-fourth the price 
a first story ought to have brought in a ten- 
cent monthly, by the least exalted of a string 
of magazines published by a big Chicago 
house. It was bought at that pitiful figure, 
as I say, for use in the humblest of the string, 
and published a long while afterward in the 
highest class magazine of the lot. But this 
kind of editor, at least among the presumably 
reputable, is not common enough to cause 
much trouble to the earnest writer. There 
are plenty of other periodicals whose editors 
are wholly human, and inclined to be helpful 
rather than piratical toward the struggling 
contributor. 

While I agree with Mr. Sabin as to the pub- 
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lished-book-gold-mine fallacy, there still re- 
mains the patent fact that a good many stories 
which appear in book form would find ac- 
ceptance as serials or book-length novels, and 
as such would bring the author fair returns in 
actual cash. 

There can be no doubt, to take the other 
side for argument, that hosts of writers are, 
to the 
character of their work, and the state of their 
finances — through 


and remain, poor writers — both as 


sheer inability to write. 
left but to 


as possible, 


For these toilers there is nothing 
realize their impotence as soon 
and get back 
other 


into the trenches of trade, or 


some more suitable line of endeavor. 


But, having regard to the wideness of the 
magazine market and the very modest stand- 
ard of absolute literary merit set by so many 
editors who want stories first and style after- 
ward, unless one’s conception of an income is 
mounted upon gold-tipped stilts there is as- 
suredly hope yet for the humble latter-day 
E. Dingle. 


scribbler. ‘aptain A. 


( 
West New Bricurton, Staten Island, N. Y. 


better than I do the im- 
portance of the proofreader. He 
countless writers 
ridiculous. He is 
and he is invaluable. 

But he 


No one realizes 
preserves 
makiny 


hordes of from 


themselves indispensable, 
is also a terror. Not one in ten of 
the best of him but is gradually made by his 
work into a matter-of-fact person incapable of 
And when 
get a proofreader whose accuracy and 


anything except literal meanings 
you 
memory are so great that his prejudices and 
shortcomings are overlooked by his employer, 
you may get a man whose estimate of his wis- 
still 
margin. I known 
proofreaders of this kind who had their own 
arbitrary way in spite even of the Big Boss. 
One I remember would actually wait until 
the plate proofs had been O. K’d, and then or- 
der in his readings. 


dom and taste can be halved and leave 


him an abundant have 


No better example of the literal-mindedness 
of many proofreaders after some f 
be asked than the 
Lowell’s Mr. Pemberton. 
What Lowell's poetic mind thought of as 


heaped-up silence was inconceivable to some 


years ot! 
service need reference to 


stanza made by 


proofreader’s matter-of-fact mind, and as a 
consequence — but compare the two stanzas, as 
given by Mr. Pemberton :— 
The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night 
Was heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 
Now see the stanza after 
imagination has _ revised 


That is poetry. 
the proofreading 
it :— 

The’ snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night 

Was heaping field and highway 
With a wonderful mantle of white. 

Punk, the product of proofreader, not of 
poet mind! Thank heaven, my 
Lowell is an early one. 


edition of 
And the line that has 
been changed is the line that made the stanza 
into poetry !| Thank heaven, likewise, for the 
proofreaders who know their business — and 
their limitations. Robert W. Neal. 
AMHERST,- Mass. 
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THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 


should be sought from those offering the prizes. ] 


( New York ) 
cently took over Harper’s Weekly, is looking 
especially for timely articles by celebrities. on 


The Independent which re- 


current topics. The editors prefer articles of 


from 600 to 2,500 words. 


The Green Book ( Chicago ) is in the mar- 
ket for short, illustrated, out-of-the-ordinary 
articles, of interest. These articles 
should not be technical, but they should deal 
with things of the beaten path. Each 
article should not be more than 300 words in 


national 
out 
length, and should be accompanied by at least 


one photograph of pictorial as well as 
value. 


story 
The editors are interested in people of 

-the stage and films, literature, vocal 
and instrumental music, 


fine arts 
dancing, sculpture, 
painting, and illustrations ; all of the non-pro- 
fessional class sports — polo, golf, riding, mo- 
toring, motor-boating, aviation, yachting, ten- 
nis, the breeding of horses, dogs and cats, fox- 
hunting — preferably when they deal with na- 
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tionally-known people and things in the Arts 
or in society ; well-known society people who 
are doing out-of-the-ordinary things — their 
bizarre fétes, odd costumes, recreations, un- 
usual homes, hobbies, etc. ; and unusual pho- 
tographs, particularly when they relate to any 
of the persons or things mentioned above. 


The American Magazine ( New York ) will 
pay $20, $10, and $5 for the three best letters 
of five-hundred words each, entitled “ What 
I Could Suggest to My Employer.” The con- 
test will close June 15. 


Live Stories, published by Street & Smith, 
has been discontinued. 


Snappy Stories and Live Stories ( both pul- 
lished by the New Fiction Company, Nw 
York ) want novelettes and two-part stories 
of from 15,000 to 20,000 words ; short stories 
of about 5,000 words ; verse, epigrams, and 
short prose fillers. All material must have a 
strong sex interest. 


The Ginger Jar ( New York ) is a quarterly 
made up of three back numbers of Snappy 
Stories, and is not in the market for original 
contributions. 


Good Housekeeping ( New York ) is in the 
market for wholesome love 
problem (not sex ) 
stories ; 


stories, strong 
stories, and good hu- 


morous also special 


articles and 


recipes. 


The Fox Film Corporation, 130 West Forty- 
Sixth street, New York, of which Sidney Rey- 
nolds is scenario editor, is in the market for 
unusual, strong, five-reel modern dramas, 
comedy dramas, or good western stories. Five- 
or six-page synopses are preferred. 


The Illustrated World — formerly the Tech- 
nical World — ( Chicago ) wants manuscripts 
treating of new devices that show new ways 
of doing old things, or entirely new methods 
and processes. 


The magazine prints articles 
that 


direct service to the reader 
— mechanical devices, practical psychology, 


are of 


popular sociological and economic problems ; 
in general, any article that has direct practical 
value. It also buys photographs and prints 
two hundred a month. 


The Garden Magazine (Garden City, 
N. Y.) wants progressive garden news and 
up-to-date criticisms and experiences with 
novelties. 


The Tullar-Meredith Co., 265 West Thirty- 
sixth street, New York, is in the market for 
good quality, easy to medium grade, anthem 
manuscripts, and will buy outright at fair 
prices. 


The International Studio ( New York ) has 
material on hand that will carry the magazine 
through the summer and fall. 


The Girls’ World ( Philadelphia ) needs 
some good short articles, of general religious 
character, of from 1,000 to 2,000 words. 


The Hesperian (St. Louis) has its own 
corps of contributors, and is not in the mar- 
ket for outside contributions. 


The 
stocked 


Housewife (New York) is 
with material for all departments 
and will not buy anything until the present 
supply is somewhat depleted. 


over- 


The Poetry Journal ( Boston ) wants some 
real essays on poets and poetry, and some 
careful critical studies of 
verse. 


contemporary 


Farm and Fireside ( Springfield, Ohio ) is 
fully supplied with manuscripts just now. 


Farm and Home ( Springfield, Mass.) is 
generally well supplied in all departments, 
except with special illustrated agricultural 
articles, 


World (Toronto) wants 
some good stories, and also material for its 
departments, “The Good 


Everywoman’s 


Housekeeper, ” 
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“Household Economics,” “Our Parents’ As- 
sistant,” “How Clever Women Make 
Money,” “Your Personal Appearance,” and 
“Life Experience. ” 


Film Fun (New York ) 
with manuscripts at present. 


is well stocked 


The Detective Story Magazine (Street & 
Smith, New York ) is after mystery and de- 
tective stories of from 1,500 to 6,000 words. 


The Pictorial Review (New York) wants 
short fiction by college students, —stories of 
from 3,000 to 8,000 words — and will pay $150 
for every story accepted. In addition, bo- 
nuses of $100, $75, and $50 will be paid for 
the three best stories. The contest will close 
September Io. 


The Woman’s Home Companion ( New 
York ) offers prizes of $25, $15, and $10 for 
the best photographs on “ Fun with the Car.” 
All other published photographs will be paid 
for at the rate of $5 each. The contest will 
close August I. 


The Etude (Philadelphia) offers prizes 
amounting to $600 in three classes — Class I, 
for the best pianoforte pieces of intermediate 
or advanced grade in any style ; Class II, for 
the best songs suitable either for teaching, re- 
cital, or concert use ; Class III, for the best 
anthems for mixed voices suitable for general 


use — manuscripts to be submitted before 
August 1. 


The National Highways Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., offers $2,600 in prizes for photo- 
graphs of roads in the United States, to be 
used in the association’s campaign for good 
roads everywhere. Photographs will be 
judged first upon their merit in showing road 
conditions ( good or bad ) ; second, pictorial 
interest ; third, photographic excellence. The 
contest will close at noon November 7. 


4 
> 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Charles Caldwell Dobie, who had a story, 
“The Road from Potterville,” in the May 





Scribner's, also had a story in the May Smart 
Set, and will have a novelette in the Smart 
Set for July. Mr. Dobie was born and edu- 
cated in San Francisco. He always wanted to 
devote himself to writing as a profession, but 
was obliged to take up a business career and 
for seventeen years earned his living in the 
insurance field. About sixteen years ago he 
joined one of W. C. Morrow’s classes in the 
art of story writing, and under Mr. Morrow's 
guidance wrote a novel. Mr. Dobie chose the 
novel, not because he fancied he was equipped 
for so difficult a task, but because he wanted 
a sustained piece of work to hold his interest 
until he had acquired the habit of work. This 
attempt came so near success that it en- 
couraged him further, and for ten years he 
used his spare time out of office hours, work- 
ing without an acceptance, to learn the crait. 
Five years ago the San Francisco Argonaut 
published his first story, and since that time 
he has had stories in the Top-Notch, the All- 
Story, the Smart Set, the Atlantic, and Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine. He has now given up the in- 
surance business and is devoting his entire 
effort to writing. 


Wilbur Hall, whose story, “ Foolish Pride,” 
was printed in Collier’s for April 22, is a 
Southern Californian, now living in San Ga- 
briel. He was formerly a newspaper reporter. 
but he is now writing for the magazines, and 
has already had several stories accepted. 


Emmet F. Harte, author of the story, “A 
Rag-Time Roundelay,” in the May Munsey, 
has been writing for eight or nine years, dur- 
ing which time he has had more than a hun- 
dred short stories published, as well as a 
serial which ran through ten numbers of a 
magazine and was afterward brought out in 
book form, in October, 1913, by the Reilly & 
Britton Company, of Chicago, and one book- 
length novel, which appeared complete in one 
issue of one of the Munsey publications. His 
short stories have appeared in Munsey’s, the 
All-Story, the Scrap-Book, the Cavalier, the 
Railroad Man’s Magazine, Short Stories, Out- 
ing, the Black Cat, Young’s Magazine, the 
People’s Popular Monthly, the Associated Sun- 








‘day Magazines, the Bohemian, and the Gray 
Goose, the latter two of which are no longer 
published. Mr. Harte is also the author of a 
successful series of humorous tales, dealing 
with the varied adventures of two characters 
known as “ Honk and Horace,” featured for 
several years in the Railroad Man’s Magazine. 


Gertrude Cornwell Hopkins, who had two 
poems in the May magazines — “ The Fear” in 
the Century, and “ The Pines” in Munsey’s -— 
is not a college graduate, a spinal trouble in 
childhood making school and regular study 
impossible, and her education was obtained by 
reading — reading of a disordered and in- 
directed sort, save that it was directed long 
enough and wisely enough to give her a per- 
manent taste for the things that are good. 
The years after sturdy health came were spent 
in art schools, principally the Pratt Institute. 
She worked with decorators, and for a while 
had a decorative studio with a friend in New 
York, but the venture was unsuccessful, and 
the friends separated, one to teach interior 
decoration in college, and the other to look 
for a position that “had something to do with 
books.” For three years and a half Miss 
Hopkins was with the Macmillan Company, 
and she is now one of the editors of the 
George H. Doran Company. During the 
decorating period she had a number of articles 
published in the Woman’s Home Companion, 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, the Woman's 
World, and other publications. Her poems 
began to be accepted about a year and a half 
ago, and since then some seventeen or eighteen 
have been published in the Masses, the Inter- 
national, the Smart Set, Munsey’s, and other 
magazines. Her longest published poem was 
printed in the Springfield Republican, and 
brought her many letters of appreciation. 


Jack Lait, who has a story in each number 
of the American Magazine, which has an- 
nounced “a solid year of Jack Lait,” is a Chi- 
cagoan, and a special writer on the Chicago 
Herald. Mr. Lait is thirty-four years old, and 
has been writing for fifteen years — twelve 
years as a critic, reporter, and correspondent 
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in the Hearst service. He has written several 
play, “ Help Wanted,” and he writes a short 
story daily from the day’s news in fiction style 
for the Keeley-Handy syndicate. Doubleday, 
Page, & Company will publish a volume of 
these tabloids next fall. Mr. Lait also had a 
story, entitled “ Monk Magee’s Old Man,” in 
the Red Book for May. The title of his story 
in the May American is “One Touch of Art,” 
and the June story is called, “Second from 
That End.” 


Frances Shaw, author of the poem, “ The 
Last Guest,” which appeared in the April Cer- 
tury, is Mrs. Howard Shaw, of Chicago. She 
has had poems printed in the Poetry Maga- 
zine, St. Nicholas, the Century, and other 
magazines, and she has also written several 
plays which have been presented. She is now 
working on a collection of plays, to be called 
“Songs of the Littlest One,” which will be 
ready for next Christmas. 


Catherine Van Dyke, whose story of “ Two 
Girls in the South” was printed in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal for May, was born in Detroit 
and educated in a convent. Finding the social 
world unsatisfactory after this education, she 
wrote a number of children’s stories and 
sketchy articles for the Detroit Free Press. 
These succeeded so well that when she found 
herself obliged to support herself she naturally 
turned to writing. She went to New York, 
with a yellow satin ball dress, just fifteen dol- 
lars in cash, and a modest desire to “write 
something about something.” She had youth 
and she enjoyed adventures, and she had 
plenty of them, like the sale of the yellow 
satin dress at a second-hand shop for two dol- 
lars, but she sold a number of stories, of the 
personal experience kind then in vogue. One 
attracted the attention of Charles Hanson 
Towne, then editor of the Designer, and 
through him and some friends she secured an 
editorial position on the Designer, where she 
remained two years, when she suddenly re- 
solved to go to Europe. She says she had two 
hundred dollars and plenty of advice not to 
do it, but she went and from that time has 
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been free lancing, with more or less success. 
After a second trip to Europe, she sold a 
story on her trip to Ireland to Karl Harriman 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal, and then began 
a series of American travel sketches for the 
Journal. In her travels Miss Van Dyke makes 
it a point to stay only at private houses or in 
boarding houses, so that she is in touch with 
Her 
aim is to write stories of American life that 
is neither sordidly poor nor mushroom-rich, 


local personalities as well as landscapes. 


but of a happy dignified simplicity like the life 
of our Colonial Miss Van Dyke 
says that there is plenty of this atmosphere in 
America, and that it is the only kind that is 
really American. 


ancestors. 


Laura Withrow, who 
Kiss of Death,” 
April 8, Talk,” in the 
issue for April 15, and also a poem, “ Her Let- 
ter to Him,” in the March Munsey, although 
a new writer in the magazine field, is a thor- 
oughly _ skilled, “all-around” newspaper 
She is a native of New Castle, Penn- 


had a story, “TI 
in the All-Story Weekly for 


poem, “Love 


1e 


and a 


woman 
sylvania, and a cousin—of a later generation 
—of Edgar Allan Poe. She received her first 
newspaper training on the Pittsburgh Leader 
and the Dispatch. Later she was on the staff 
of the Philadelphia North American and the 
New York American, and 

Atlantic City correspondent for various 
papers. Miss Withrow’s father was William 
Withrow, a scholar, and from a child she fol- 
lowed him through everything he read and 


studied as far as she could, and to this train- 


she has been an 


ing she attributes whatever success in writing 
she has had. In the first days of her news- 
paper work she wrote for J. N. Pew, the Pitts- 
burgh millionaire proprietor of the Presby- 
terian Messenger, a series of historical articles 
on John Brown, signed “ Brunnhilde,” which 
occasioned much favorable comment. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS, 


Gibbon. — Gibbon was never a literary hack, 
and he knew how to get a proper price for his 
literary productions ; but it is a little amusing 
to find brought to light again such an artifice 


for selling his work at a high price as he used 


when contemplating, near the end of his life, 
a biographical account of the most emineat 
English personages since the time of Henry 
VIII — Johnson's 
“Lives of though much broader 
He asked—as we learn from an 
English annotator of Edward Clodd’s mono- 
graph on “Gibbon and Christianity ” — Lord 
Sheffield to 
seller, and gave precise directions as to the 
best procedure. “In your walk through Pall 
Mall,” he said, “you may call on the book- 
seller, who appeared to me an intelligent man, 


a sort of counterpart to 
the Poets,” 


in scope. 


sound George Nicol, the book- 


and after some general questions about his 
edition of open the 
British portraits as an idea of your own, to 
If he kindles 
at the thought, and eagerly claims my alliance, 


Shakspere, you may 


which I am perfectly a stranger. 
you will begin to hesitate. ‘I am afraid, Mr. 
Nicol, that we shall hardly persuade my friend 
to engage in so great a work. Gibbon is old 
and rich and lazy. However, you may make 
the trial, and if you have a mind to write to 
Lausanne (as I do not know when he will be 
in England ), I will send the application.’” 

\Was there ever a more delicious touch than 
the “Gibbon is old and rich and lazy” ? — 
New York Evening Post. 

Paine. — Albert Bigelow Paine was recently 
how the idea of his “Hollow Tree 
him. It happened, he said, 
sacheller and two others, 
paper ago. 
They had little material available for stories 
for the youngest readers, and it fell to Mr. 
While he was 
waiting for a subject one day he watched his 


asked 
Stories” came to 
when he, with Irving 
children’s 


founded a some years 


Paine’s share to write some. 
little three-year-old daughter building a house 
on the with her blocks. This was ar- 
ranged merely as a ground plan, with a num- 
ber of rooms for the different dolls all open- 
ing out of a large central room. “ That might 
with the different limbs 
ranching out from it,” suggested Mr. Paine, 
“and a number of creatures might live there 
together — Mr. Crow, Mr. Possum, and Mr. 
Coon.” He added, when telling the story - 
“The names just popped into my head ; they 
might just as well have been Mr. Dog or Mr. 
Cat.” Then he sat down and began to write 


the doings of these inhabitants of “ The Hol- 


J 
floor 


hollow tree 


be a 
I 
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low Tree.” He read the story to his little girl, 
who was much pleased, and it was soon in type 
for the magazine. This periodical lasted only 
three weeks, but Mr. Paine continued the sto- 
ries when he became editor of the children’s 
page of the Sunday Herald. “The success in 
writing about animals for children,” says Mr. 
Paine, “is to keep them animals and yet to 
make them seem human. They must be ani- 
mals, but the writer must be able to make them 
do just what a child would want them to do, 
the child who dresses up her dog or cat in 
human clothes, yet never forgets that they are 
dogs or cats.” — Philadelphia Press. 
Wodehouse. — Pelham Grenville Wode- 
house, who contributes exuberant serials to the 
Saturday Evening Post for large sums, says of 
his methods of work : “I never start writing 
until every detail is thought out. When I start 
writing | work very steadily and quickly. I 
seldom do less than 2,000 words a day. On 
ny new story I did 20,000 words last week. 
Sometimes, of have to sit at the 
typewriter an hour or so .before the ‘ inspira- 
tion comes. 


course, I 


I think the typewriter is a won- 
derful aid to writing. One can see just what 
one’s writing ; then there’s something stimulat- 
ing about it, too. I even am writing the lyrics 
for a musical comedy on the typewriter.” --- 
New York Sun. 


a - — 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Collaboration. — Of his collaboration with 
Granville Housman said 
it was at once most delightful and difficult 
work. “We are entirely different people, ” 
he said, “and Barker is more 
getic push-ahead sort, while I 
the think-it-over sort. 


3arker, Laurence 


of the ener- 
am more of 
sut we were able to 
work together admirably, and it was strange 
how alternate lines or halves of lines or even 
phrases would come from Barker and my- 
self. I have preserved a ; 


manuscript of 
Prunella’ which 


shows what lines were 
written by Barker and what lines by me.” — 
New York Evening Post. 


Books Written on the Firing Line. — Two 
war books recently produced were written, one 
wholly on the firing line and one partly. The 


book written wholly on the firing line was 
Patrick MacGill’s “The Red Horizon” ; the 
book written partly on the firing line was lan 
Hay’s “The First Hundred Thousand. ” 

Of the two authors Ian Hay had the hardest 
job, for he was not merely writing a book, he 
was writing to keep a magazine — Black- 
wood’s — supplied with copy every month. 
Ian Hay is Captain lan Hay Beith, an officer 
of the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders in 
charge of a machine-gun section, and he has 
his work cut out to carry on the two profes- 
and authorship. “‘ The 
he says, 


sions of soldiering 
First 
written pretty well anywhere — the latter part, 
that is. 
had any opportunity of seeing the proofs.” 

his troubles as 


Hundred Thousand,’” “was 


It was all done in pencil, and I never 


Patrick MacGill, describing 
a firing-line author, says :-- 
“*The Red Horizon’ written in 
trenches of France, seldom beyond rifle range 


was the 
and never outside the zone of artillery fire. 
Not that I ever became indifferent to the dan- 
vers of bullet and bomb, but at times I forgot 
all about these missiles of destruction when 
The 
following entries, culled from my diary, may 


my mind was preoccupied with the book. 


give a better impression of the circumstances 
under which ‘The Red Horizon’ was written 
than any sober account I can write now : — 

“May 10.— Wrote 2,000 words of my 
novel (at Richebourg ). The billet was 
shelled by enemy and we sought refuge in 
cellar. The walls fell in and we had to be 
dug out. Lost manuscript. 

“June 29.— Left my pack ( with 6,000 
word manuscript of book ) on parapet and 
helped to carry out a wounded man. 
Parapet and pack gone on my return. 

“July 26. — Found S—— using my 
manuscript to light a brazier. A disagree- 
ment. I must be more careful in future. 

“August 21.— Wrote 8,000 words last 
night lying on floor of dug-out. 

“September 9.— Have written nothing 
for three days ; incessant rain has trans- 
formed my paper into pulp. 

“September 13. — Wrote chapter of 
book on tea wrapper. 

“September 25. — Writing a study of 

men’s mood before charge. We cross the 
top at dawn. 
“September 27.— Scrawling account of 
attack of Loos, 1t0,o00 words. Looked 
for haversack in fields by Loos fer four 
hours. Manuscript all right. 
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What the manuscript looked like when it 
reached England may be imagined. MacGill’s 
publisher says: “It was the most extra- 
ordinary manuscript I have ever seen.” —Lon- 
don Dispatch. 


Advertising in Fiction. — In the “ Ad- 
Visor” column of the New York Tribune, 
conducted by Samuel Hopkins Adams in the 
interest of honesty and truthfulness in ad- 
vertising, was printed recently this letter : — 


Will you be good enough to give me 
your expert opinion on a form of ad- 
vertising which seems to be becoming 
very popular now, viz., the weaving into 
a novel of the names of firms, manufac- 
turers, or private modney-making institu- 
tions ? I do not refer, of course, to such 
mention of places (hotels, etc.) as is 
necessary to give local color, but only to 
cases where there does not seem to be 
any reason for specifying a particular 
maker. The best example of this I know 
is Arthur Stringer in his recent book, 
“The Prairie Wife,” which reminds one 
of F. P. A.’s “ Advertiser’s Mother 
Goose.” For instance, “Over this box I 
tacked fresh chintz, and on it I put my 
folding mirror and my Tiffany travelling 
clock. . . . For I intended to take a 
bath, which I did in the washtub, with 
much joy and my last cake of Roger-and- 
Gallet soap. And as I had the good 
sense to bring out with me no less than 
three cook books from Brentano’s . . .” 
And so on, until one begins to look for 
them, instead of the climaxes. I did not 
read the book when it was being pub- 
lished in serial form in the Saturday 
Evening Post, but I am told that the allu- 
sions were omitted then. Can you give 
me any idea as to the amount received 
by an author for using names in this 
way ? Effie Burwell Boykin. 


Mr. Adams referred the letter to Mr. 
Stringer, who wrote the following reply :— 


I know of no authors who are paid for 
weaving into their romances the names 
of actual manufacturers and mercantile 
houses. A safe-maker and a manufac- 
turer of firearms, it is true, once wrote 
me asking what terms I would accept to 


would never let me batten on so fimeta- 
rious a pasturage of graft! The cita- 
tions from my novel, “The Prairie 
Wife,” mentioned by your correspon- 
dent, can be explained and excused only 
by the plea that in a story like this, where 
intimacy of touch is everything, the more 
frequently actual names can be incor- 
porated in the web of invention the more 
persuasively lifelike the product is apt to 
appear. They may not, as your corre- 
spondent states, give local color. But 
they give a sort of local smell, so to 
speak, and I think the Prairie Wife's 
bath in the washtub, with her last cake 
of Roger-and-Gallet, becomes tremend- 
ously and stupendously symbolical of her 
strangely diverse life, in migrating from 
city to prairie, once you know the real 
splinters of a white pine tub and the 
real odor of that aforementioned soap ! 
Do I make myself clear ? 
Arthur Stringer. 


Mr. Adams, commenting on these letters, 


says :— 


Quite clear (after consultation of the 
dictionary in the matter of that “ fime- 
tarious” ). Evidently this form of graft 
does exist, since Mr. Stringer mentions 
tentative offers from manufacturers for 
the mention of their product. It is only 
a few years ago that a pair of foreign 
collaborators were severely taken to task 
for “boosting” various automobile ac- 
cessories in their novels ; and “pens for 
hire,” such as those of Alfred Henry 
Lewis and Elbert Hubbard, have been a 
recognized evil in the writing profession. 

For these reasons the Ad-Visor believes 
that to employ actual trade-names in fic- 
tion is to invite suspicion, and that it is, 
generally speaking, inadvisable practice. 
Mr. Stringer’s professional and personal 
character is such that none who know 
him will attribute to his use of actual 
names any unworthy motive, and his 
argument that a “local smell” is thus im- 
parted has unquestionable force. Never- 
theless, in the Ad-Visor’s oninion he is 
treading on grounds rendered fimetarious 
by the footsteps of writers whose pur- 
poses and methods cannot be explained 
on so charitable a hypothesis. 


mention specifically their particular prod- To Acquire a Good Literary Style. — | 


uct in my fiction of adventure, but I think a good literary style can, be acquired 
was reluctantly compelled to point out 


ne ee : only by natural taste, a tendency toward per- 
that the periodicals printing the stories : 1 i ot int del A 
would, in the first place, promptly “kill” fection, and study of the best models. As 
that illicit advertising, and my own per- the style best suited to writers like myself, 
verse conscience, in the second place, who wish to make the most of slender talents, 











I think that the advice of Lord Chesterfield 
should be nailed inside the heads of all writ- 


ers of this class : “Never use a long word 
where a short one will do.” Also, that ad- 
mirable rule of the late Thomas Babington 
Macaulay : “One should not only be so 
clear one can be understood, but so clear that 
one cannot be misunderstood.” However, it 
is perfectly safe for writers of the first class, 
like the late Thomas Carlyle, to disregard 
both of these rules, which are merely rules, 
and not principles. Carlyle used tremendous 
words in stupendous sentences, and his mean- 
ing is often much involved. But “the 
words came forth from his mouth like slaves 
spreading carpets of glory !” 

Nevertheless, the power to express one’s 
self in short words is a great and splendid 
art. Rudyard Kipling, at his best, had it. 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, when he is di- 
rectly inspired by the devil, has it ; his lan- 
guage on these occasions is always admirable. 

It has been my belief for a long time, that 
women are entirely lacking in the creative 
faculty, and if everything done by women in 
art and literature were destroyed, the world 
would not lose a single masterpiece. Two 
women, however, have sometimes caused me 
a momentary doubt. One is Jane Austen. 
The second woman is Letitia Maria Bar- 
bauld. Twelve lines of hers, called “Life,” 
have in them a spark of immortality. — 
Molly Elliot Seawell, in the New York 
Evening Post. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 





Tue Best SHort STORIES OF 1915, AND THE YEAR- 
BOOK OF THE AMERICAN SHORT Story. Edited by 
Edward J. O’Brien. 386 pp. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
Boston : Small, Maynard, & Go. 1916. 

Writers will find both inspiration and in- 
struction in Mr. O’Brien’s collection of the 
best short stories of last year. In making it 
he has read critically more than 2,200 short 
stories, and the score that he presents are 
those that in his judgment are the best of all 
those published in 1915 in forty-six American 
periodicals. Incidentally he speaks in high 


praise of the fiction in the Bellman, while of 
the ten stories published in the new magazine, 
the Midland, published at Iowa City, Iowa, he 
says he finds in them the most vital interpreta- 
tion in fiction of our national life that many 
years have been able to show. American short 
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stories in general, he declares, are vastly su- 
perior to the short stories of the English 
magazines, and he says that the American 
short story has been developed as an art form 
to the point where it may fairly claim a sus- 
tained superiority, as different in kind as in 
quality from the tale or conte of other liter- 
atures. Writers may profit by critically study- 
ing the method of the twenty stories presented 
by Mr. O’Brien and considering their points of 
excellence, while readers generally will find in 
the book a most interesting collection of ex- 
amples of short fiction. The “ Year-book of 
the American short story,” printed as an ap- 
pendix, gives, besides the roll of honor for 
1914 and 1915 and tables of magazine averages, 
an index of short stories for 1914 and 1015, 
listing the magazine fiction work of something 
like a thousand writers. 


KeepinG A Do.titar at Worx. By Truman A. De 
Weese. 176 pp. Cloth. New York: The Nation 
Press. 1915. 


Fifty talks on advertising written by Mr. 
De Weese for the New York Evening Post, 
are reprinted in “ Keeping a Dollar at Work.” 
They attracted wide attention when they were 
printed in the Evening Post and other papers, 
and they are worthy to be presented in book 
form. While intended primarily to show the 
importance of the modern newspaper as a fac- 
tor in successful advertising, they cover the 
whole subject of advertising in an analytical, 
comprehensive way. 

ENGLISH-YIDDISH ENCyYCLoPEDIC DICTIONARY. A 
complete lexicon and work of reference in all de- 
partments of knowledge. Prepared under the edi- 
torship of Paul Abelsohn. 1,749 pp. Half leather, 
$5.00. New York: The Jewish Press Publishing 
Company. 1915. 

A monumental work is this achievement of 
the publishing company founded a quarter of 
a century ago by the late Jacob Saphirstein, 
who made it his life-work to acquaint the 
adult Jewish immigrant with American life, 
American customs, and American thought, and 
who planned this encyclopedic dictionary to 
put the Yiddish-speaking people into posses- 
sion of the world’s modern scholarship, 
science, and culture. The work has been ad- 
mirably done. The handsome quarto volume, 
well illustrated and beautifully printed and 
bound, has a full vocabulary drawn from all 
departments of knowledge and labor, scientific, 
mechanical, industrial, artistic, professional, 
and practical— perhaps the largest compila- 
tion and translation of English words in any 
language. The aim of the compilers was the 
widest inclusion in strict alphabetical order of 
words, terms, phrases, and idiomatic expres- 
sions used in all countries where English is 
spoken, including a great number of Amer- 
ican colloquial and slang expressions. Every 
idiomatic expression is translated freely by 
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the equivalent Yiddish idiom. In the selection 
of encyclopedic matter admirable judgment 
has been used, and the work abounds in care- 
fully prepared and up-to-date articles on the 
most important terms in the various fields of 
knowledge. The dictionary will be of great 
value to the educated immigrant and an im- 
portant help to all students of Yiddish, and it 
is a practical necessity in every Jewish house- 
hold. 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 

{ Toe Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics, or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowledged 
under this heading. Selections will be made for 
review in the interest of THe Writer's readers. ] 

On tHe Art or Writinc. By Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, M.A. 302 pp. Cloth, $1.50, net. New 
York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1916 

Rererence Guipes Teat SHoutp Be Known AnD 
How to Use Tuem. By Florence M. Hopkins. 
Group 1. ; . Paper. Detroit: The Willard 
Company. 

JOURNALISM Catirornia. By John 

" With Pacific Coast and Exposition 
2362 pp. Cloth. San Francisco: Chr 
ing Company. 1915. : 

PROCEEDINGS AT THE UNVEILING OF A MEMORIAL TO 
Horace GREELEY At CHappagua, N. Y., Felt 
3, 1914. Albany: Published by the Stat 
torian 1915 ; 

FAKES IN AMERICAN JOURNALISM. By Max Sherover. 
Second edition, revised and enlarge 1. 8 pp. 
Paper, 25 cents. srooklyn : The Free Press 
League. 1915. 

Lyrics Lire. By Adeéle ¢ 
Cloth, $1.00. Boston : ( 
House. 1916. 


‘hester Deming. 53 pp. 
hristopher Publishing 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


———_ 





{ Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies of the periodicals 
containing the articles mentioned in the following 


1 mention 


reference list will confer a favor if they will 


THe Writer. ] 


Tue Every-pay Proranity oF Our Best PEeopte. 
Burges Johnson. Century for June. 

Tre Actor-Dramatist. W. D. Howells. Editor’s 
Easy Chair, in Harper’s Magazine for June. 

Tatks on Reapinc. IX. — How to Read This 
Number of the Delineator. J. B. Kerfoot. Delinea 
tor for June. 

Hucu Wywywne. Another visit to a favorite hero. 
Illustrated. Hildegarde Hawthorne. Delineator for 
June. 

MakincG A Writer OF MysetrF. (By a woman 
whose name is in all the big magazines.) [Illus- 
trated. McCall’s Magazine for June. 

SHAKSPERE AS HEALTH TEACHER. Dr. James 
Frederick Rogers. Scientific Monthly for June. 

Don Marouis ( Of the Evening Sun). With por- 
trait. Everybody's Magazine for June. 





SHAKSPERE, THE OBSERVER OF NATURE. Pro- 
fessor O. D. von Engelin. Scientific Monthly for 
June. 

Tue Man Wao Totp Wuere tHe West Becins 
(Arthur Chapman ). With portrait. William Mac- 
Leod Raine. American Magazine for June. 

Money Mape 1n WRITING FoR THE Movies. Dale 
Carnagey. American Magazine for June. 

SHAKSPERE’S Later WorKMANSHIP—‘“ THE WIw- 
ter’s Tate.” Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. North 
American Review for May. 

CHRISTOPHER Martowe. Algernon C. Swinburne. 
North American Review for May. 

Wuy Are Manuscripts Reyectep ? A symposium. 
With portraits. Robert Rudd Whiting, Ainslee's 
Magazine ; John. M. Siddall, American Magazine ; 
Ellery Sedgwick, Atlantic Monthly; Ray Long, 
Blue Book, Green Book, Red Book; Douglas Z 
Doty, Century ; Mark Sullivan, Collier’s ; Edgar 
Sisson, Cosmopolitan ; W. F. Bigelow, Good House 
keeping ; Harper’s Magazine; Harper’s Weekly ; 
Edward Bok, Ladies’ Home Journal ; Charles Han- 
son Towne, McClure’s ; Robert H. Davis, Munsey’s ; 
the Outlook ; Arthur Vance, Pictorial Review ; Al- 
bert Shaw, Review of Reviews ; George Jean Nathan, 
Smart Set ; Frank Crowninshield, Vanity Fair ; an.1 
Gertrude B. Lane, Woman’s Home Companion. 
Bookman for May. 

Ricuarp Harpinc Davis — An Estimate. 
thur Bartlett Maurice. Bookman for May. 

Tue ADVANCE OF THE EnGiisn Nover. — VIII. 
William Lyon Phelps. Bookman for May. 

DraMaTic TALENT AND THEATRICAL TALENT. Clay- 
ton Hamilton. Bookman for May. 

Anne HOoLitincsworta WuHarton. With portraits. 
Harrison S. Morris. Book News Monthly for May. 
Tue Rise or tHE Encusn Novet. Walpole, 
Goldsmith, Miss Burney, and Mrs. Radcliffe. Raoul! 
de Beaucrispin. Book News Monthly for May. 

A Visit To THe Reat Davip Grayson. Ray Stan- 
1 Baker at home talks of his work and his play 
With portrait. Harry E. Maule. Book News 
Monthly for May. 

FRANK SPEARMAN AND His Stortes. Book News 
M« nthly for May. 

Henry James: An Appreciation. Anna Leach 
Forum for May. 


nar< 


THe SHAKSPERIAN STAGE AND THE STAGE OF Topay 
Illustrated. Richard Silvester. American Review 
Reviews for May. 

RicHarp Bret Harte (Bret Harte’s Grandson 
With portrait. Overland Monthly for May. 

THe Passtnc oF CarMEeN Sytva. Open Court f 
May. 

Witiram SHaxkspere. II. — The Story of Macbeth 
John McGovern. National Magazine for May. 

Epcar WiLson (Bitt) Nye. Artist of Exaggera- 
tion. With portrait. National Magazine for May. 

Was SHakspere A Lawyer? Frederick C. Hicks. 
Case and Comment for May. 

Tue VERB AND THE ADJECTIVE IN Poetry. A. H. 
R. Fairchild. English Journal for May. 
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Survey OF THE SuBJECT OF JOURNALISM TEACHING. 
Made by American Association of Journalism Teach- 
ers. National Printer-Journalist for May. 

SHAKSPERE : THE POET OF ENGLAND. 
Whibley. Blackwood’s Magazine for May. 

Natrionat Service ror Historians. Hubert Hall. 
Contemperary Review for May. 

Sire Crements Marxnam, K.C.B., F.R.S. Admiral 
Sir Albert Markham. Cornhill Magazine for May. 

In Memory oF SuHaxspere. Charlotte Carmichael 
Stopes. Fortnightly Review for May. 

Tue Broop oF Lavcuter. Charles 
Moore. Dial for April 27. 

Tre Necro 1n AMERICAN FICTION, 
Brawley. Dial for May 11. 

Cuartotte Bronté. Outlook for April 26. 

ALGERNON BLackwoop anp One oF His Srortzs. 
With portrait. Outlook for April 26. 

SHAKSPERE IN CHrcaco. Outlook for May 3. 

CERVANTES AND SHAKSPERE. Outlook for May 3. 

Concerninc a Boox Reviewer. Outlook for May 


Charies 


Leonard 


Benjamin 


24. 
Drsraeti. E. S. Nadal. 
Ricuarp Harpine Davis. 
ary Digest for April 29. 

How Davis Dip It. Literary Digest for April 2. 

“G. B. S.” Writes a Nove. 
for May 6. 

InpictiInc THE New YorK MAGAZINES. 
Digest for May 6. 

Our Reat Sorprer or Fortune ( Richard Harding 
Davis ). Literary Digest for May 6. 

Emporia Farry-Tares ( William Allen White and 
the Emporia Gazette ). 

NEGLECTED AMERICAN 
gest for May 20. 

SHAKSPERIAN 
Torics. J. A. 
for April 29. 


Outlook for May 24. 
With portrait. Liter- 
Literary Digest 


Literary 


Literary Digest for May 13. 
Literature. Literary Di- 
Some 

Medical 


CONCEPTIONS OF 
Hagemann, M.D. 


MEDICAL 
Record 


Dr. Joun Hatt — SHAKsPERE’s Son-tn-Law. 
ter Lindley, M.D. Medical Record for May 26. 

IRELAND IN Fiction. Sidney Webb. 
for May 27. 

Yorra Warp Howe As I Knew Her. With por- 
trait. William E. Barton. Advance for May 4. 

How Epitors Treat Manuscripts. Leander S. 
Keyser. Christian Endeavor World for May 4. 
With portrait. 


Wal- 


Living Age 


SHAKSPERE AND RELIGION. 
Acklom. Churchman for May 6. 

Tue Reticiovs VALUE OF SHAKSPERE. 
Norman Guthrie. Churchman for May 6. 

How tue Law Appries To Some Stories Passsepd 
ny Copy Desks. Editor and Publisher for May 6. 

GENESIS OF JOURNALISM TEACHING. | 
Lee. Editor and Publisher for May 13. 

Axnert Payson TerRHUNE. With portrait. 
and Publisher for May 13. 

New York Heratp Is Ercuty-One. 
traits. Fourth Estate for May 13. 

Newsparers oF AvstrRAtta. Fourth 


May 27. 


Moreby 


William 


James Melvia 
Editor 
With por- 


Estate for 


Wuat Reapinc Can Do For You? VII — Mis- 
cellaneous. Youth’s Companion for May 11. 

SHAKSPERE AND THE CHILDREN. Augusta Larned 
Christian Register for May 11. 

THe Great Ace IN WuicH SHAKSPERE LIVED. 
Jabez T. Sunderland, D.D. Christian Register for 
May 18. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Rev. Dr. Cyrus Townsend Brady’s new 
book was written in collaboration with his 
son, a second Cyrus Townsend Brady. 

George Moore is coming to this country for 
a lecture tour. 

The Council of the Authors’. League of 
America has elected the following officers : 
President, re-elected, Winston Churchill : 
vice-president, re-elected, Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt ; honorary vice-presidents, Regi 
nald De Koven, Augustus Thomas, Hamlin 
Garland, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, Brander 
Matthews, and John Burroughs; secretary 
and treasurer, Eric Schuler. On the Execu- 
tive Committee are Ellis Parker Butler, Rex 
Beach, Thompson Buchanan, Leroy 
Vance, Kate Jordan Vermilye, + Ar- 
thur I. Kelley, George Creel, George Barr 
McCutcheon, and Helen S. Woodruff. 


Scott, 
Louis J. 


Governor Whitman has vetoed the bill! 
which would have incorporated Ellis Parker 
Butler, Leroy Scott, George 3arr Mce- 
Cutcheon, Louis Joseph Vance, and Rex Beach 
as the Authors’ League and Foundation of 
America, with certain powers, saying that the 
powers sought to be granted are too broad. 
“If approved,” says the governor, “the bill 
would not only give the organization powers 
pertinent to authorship and its protection, but 
would permit far greater and unrelated activi- 
ties, such as promoting, without specification 
of means to be employed, ‘the well-being of 
mankind throughout the world,’ and among 
other things ‘the establishment and main- 
tenance of charitable, benevolent and public 
educational activities, agencies, and _ institu- 
tions.’” The object of the league is simply to 
help needy authors, and stimulate and en- 
courage literary, dramatic, and artistic pur- 
suits, and no doubt it will -present a new bill 
to the next New York legislature. 
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Miss Harriet Monroe, the editor of Poetry 
( Chicago ), says that she receives from 300 
to 400 manuscripts a month. 

Mrs. Kate Masterson, who has been a pa- 
tient at the Bloomingdale Asylum for nearly 
a year, has asked that a writ of habeas corpus 
be issued discharging her from the asylum, 
saying that she is perfectly sane. 

“G. K. Chesterton, A Critical Study,” by 
Julius West, is published by Dodd, Mead, & 
Co. 

“A Last Memory of Robert Louis Steven- 
son,” by Charlotte Eaton, is announced by 
the Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

The first number of the American Proof- 
reader, a monthly magazine devoted to the 
interests of the proofreading profession and 
to improvement in the art of typography, is 
published June 1 by Jacob Backes, 121 Bible 
House, New York City. Two of its depart- 
ments promise to be of wide usefulness -- 
one a department of annotation, in which er- 
rors in the latest editions of works of refer- 
ence, etc., will be publicly rectified and the 
other a department of new scientific, geo- 
graphical, war, slang, and slogan words. 


The first number of the Preparedness Re- 
view, a monthly magazine devoted to national 
preparedness, has appeared in New York un- 
der the editorship of Clarence Smedley 
Thompson. 


The Lamb, a new fortnightly publication in 
New York, issued under the guidance of A. 
Newton Plummer, is devoted to the humorous 
side of Wall street. Berton Braley and 
Homer Croy are among the contributors. 

Kansas City, Mo., is to have a periodical 
devoted to art and literature, to be known as 
the Quarterly Notebook. 


The National Historical Society, which has 
headquarters in New York City, has just 
issued its first number of the Journal of Amer- 
ican History, which passed into its hands last 
fall, and is now its official organ. 

Ethel Lloyd Patterson, a writer, of 151 East 
Forty-fifth street, New York, has filed a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy, with liabilities, $4,426, and 
no available assets. 


Harper's Weekly has been acquired by the 
Independent Corporation, New York, and will 
be merged — or submerged — in the Independ- 
ent. Norman Hapgood, who has been the 
editor of Harper’s Weekly for three years, 
will not go to the Independent. 


Miss Mae Murray, actress and dancer and 
once head of Mae Murray’s Restaurant, New 
York, has begun two actions for $100,000 
each, one against the J. B. Lippincott Company 
and the other against Nina Wilcox Putnam. 
The plaintiff alleges she was libelled in the 
use of the name, Mae Murray, and the term, 
the Mae Murrays, in the text of Mrs. Put- 
nam’s novel, “ Adam’s Garden,” published by 
the company. 

Richard Barry has obtained an injunction 
restraining the Mutual Film Company from 
producing a film called “The Secret of the 
Submarine,” written by Barry and sold to the 
Mutual company by Russell E. Smith, for- 
merly scenario editor for the Equitable Mo- 
tion Picture Corporation. Mr. Barry asks 
$100,000 damages, alleging that he was in- 
jured because the Mutual company advertised 
the film extensively without mentioning his 
name in connection with it, although it was 
declared to be parallel to “The Birth of a 
Nation” in interest. 


The total earnings of Boy’s Life (New 
York ) last year were $50,547.91, and after 
every item of current expenses was paid, the 
net profits were shown to be $2,092.82. The 
magazine, which is the organ of the Boy 
Scouts, has 100,000 circulation, with 76,905 
regular subscribers. 


The estate of Henry James is valued at 
$44,805. 

The New York estate of Marshall P. 
Wilder is appraised at $78,877. He had addi- 
tional property in New Jersey. 

Stephen Fiske died in New York April 27, 
aged seventy-six. 

Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D., died in New York 
April 28, aged sixty-nine. 

Solomon Rabinowitz (“Sholem  Alei- 
chem”) died in New York May 13, aged 
fifty-seven. 








— Norris, Booth 
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